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ANCIENT IEISH CBO'ZIEB. 



The interesting Crozier, of which a drawing is here given, is the property of Mr. Daniel Galvin, a 
farmer residing near Glenarm (County of Antrim), who knows of its history nothing more than 
that, for several generations it has been in the possession of his family, which was formerly located 
near Cushindun. Unfortunately, there k on it no inscription by which it can be identified as the 
pastoral staff of any of our early ecclesiastics j but that it is Irish, is apparent from the style of 
its ornamentation, so common to our croziers, our shrines, and in general, to all our ecclesiastical 
antiquities. Like all Irish croziers, it consists of a wooden staff, — probably the simple crozier 
of its original possessor — which is protected by a covering of bronze, terminating in a crook, and 
ornamented with two bands. The original wooden staff does not extend into the crook, which i3 
hollow. The crozier head is overlaid with thin plates of silver, and was once surmounted by a 
cresting, which seems to have been ornamented with the interlaced decoration known to antiquaries 
as the "opus Hibernicum." Only a small part of this cresting remains: however, the rivet-holes still 
mark the place it once occupied. On each side of the cresting are three stones, or perhaps pieces of 
enamel; four similar ornaments are set around the lower part of the crook, immediately above the upper 
band ; other stones are set in the centres of three crosses, which ornament the sides of the curve ; 
and the setting of a large stone still remains over the head of an ecclesiastical figure in the front of 
the crook. An oblong piece of silver, occupying the concave portion of the crook, is ornamented with 
a series of figures similar to that on the front, except that, over the head of each, instead of a 
precious stone there is a kind of nimbus. The ornamentation on the crook is stamped on thin 
plates of silver, and the same ornament is several times repeated and adjusted to different portions 
of the crook. One of the most frequently repeated figures is the head of a sheep, which is repre- 
sented as browsing on a trefoil plant. Another ornament occurring several times is a dog's head. 
One of these is sculptured at each extremity of the cresting, but it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the species of dog which the artist intended. 

"What the original length of this crozier was, we can only infer from other examples which 
have come down to us in a better state of preservation. His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman posesses an 
ancient Irish crozier, which was found in the apartments of a law student in London, where it is 
supposed to have been left by sdme previous occupant. In form, and general style of ornamentation, 
it resembles our Glenarm specimen, and indeed all our ancient Irish croziers. It consists of a crook, 
a staff divided into three divisions by four bands, and a foot-spike : the foot-spike is peculiar as 
terminating in three little points ; all other croziers terminate in a single point. Ecclesiastical writers 
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have discovered, in the division of the crozier into crook, staff, and point, a symbolism of the three 
principal duties of a bishop, — to bring back the erring members of his flock, to govern his Church, 
and to punish the refractory. — "Curva trahit, recta regit, pars ultima pungit." Few readers of 
Irish history have not met with the celebrated anecdote of ^Engus, King of Cashcl, whose foot 
was pierced by the point of St. Patrick's crozier during his baptism, the pain of which he is 
said to have borne patiently, thinking that it formed part of the ceremony. — " Cumque Patricius 
caput regis benedixisset, cuspis baculi affixa estpedi regis. Sed rex benedictionem valde desiderans, 
dolorem pedis pro nihilo reputavit." Other accounts attribute this accident to Owen, son of Kiall. 
The people of Lecale (in the County Down) have still a tradition that this singular accident 
happened to Dichu, chieftain of Saul, near Downpatrick ; and that the spot where he was baptized 
took its name from the circumstance, viz : — Sruth-fhuil (" Stream of blood"), now pronounced 
Struill, the name of a well-known locality in that neighbourhood. 

Cardinal Wiseman's crozier is only four feet four inches in length. Another ancient Irish 
crozier, measuring three feet two inches, was shown at the Dublin exhibition in 1852 ; the general 
style of its ornamentation was similar to that of the Cardinal's and the Glenarm crozier : its staff, 
however, was divided only into two portions by three bands. It is worthy of remark, that this 
crozier exactly corresponds with the Antrim specimen in the length of the crook, and in the length of 
the first division of the staff. In both croziers, the length of the crook, measured from its highest 
point to the middle of the first band, is six inches; and the length of the staff, from the middle of the 
first band to the second, is twelve inches; from which we may probably conclude, that the original 
length of the Antrim crozier was also about three feet two inches, and that one division of the staff, 
one band, and the foot-spike are wanting. The foot- spike, judging from existing specimens, would 
have been about six inches long, and tapering to a point. An ancient crozier, found about twenty 
years ago, near Prosperous (County Klldare), is at present preserved at Clongowes College. Its 
length, exclusive of the curve, is forty- eight inches. The crook measures, externally, ten inches to 
the termination of its pendant, which is parallel to the staff. The staff itself is one inch in diameter, 
and is divided by four bands into three parts. The foot-spike tapers to a point, and is octagonal. 
The cresting on the crook is ornamented with a series of birds like swans, and the curve terminates 
in the head of some non-descript animal. On the end of the pendant, which is flat and nearly 
triangular in shape, there is an imperfect Irish inscription. This crozier differs in many particulars 
from other ancient Irish croziers : it appear to have been larger than the others, and its style of 
ornamentation seems to indicate a different school of art. Some have considered it to be of early 
French manufacture ; while others, judging from the forms of the crosses sculptured on its staff 
refer it to a Scotch or Manx origin. 

Persons forming their ideas of the length of a crozier from those now in use, will be 
surprised at the shortness of those here enumerated, yet they arc much larger than that of 
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Saint Bearagh, of Cluain-coirphthe, now Kilbarry, in O'Hanly's country, in the County of 
Koscommon. St. Bearagh flourished about the year a.d. 80. His crozier, made of bronze, is 
called the " Giar-Bearaigh," and is at present in the possession of Edmund O'Hanly, Esq.; it 
measures only two feet seven inches, though it is quite perfect. The ancient croziers through- 
out the whole Church seem to have been very short : that of St. Severinus, Bishop of Cologne, 
who died in the year 400, served him as a walking-staff. Many passages in the Lives of our early 
saints — legends though they be — would lead us to suppose that their croziers also served them as 
walking-staves. It is related (Colg Act. SS. 265) that St. Muna or Munius, a nephew of St. Patrick, 
having forgotten his crozier where he had left it leaning against a tree, travelled on to the end of 
his journey, where he found it hanging from the branches of another tree. A similar story is told of 
St. Cainnech, that when sailing from Iona, by mistake he had left his crozier behind him, but when 
he landed in Ireland he found it fixed in the sand. The crozier of St. Bernard (the celebrated 
abbot of Clairvaulxin the twelfth century"), which was preserved till the Erench Revolution in the 
monastery of Afflingham, near Brussells, was remarkable for its extreme shortness. When 
Photius was cited before the Eighth General Council, he presented himself leaning on a staff, as if he 
required that support, but the fathers perceived that this was only an artifice to appear with the 
insignia of a bishop, and the Papal Legate cried out — " Tollite baculum de manu ejus; signum 
est enim dignitatis pastoralis, quod hie habere nullatenus debet, quia lupus est et non pastor." a 
This anecdote proves that the croziers at the Council of Constantinople were of wood, and not 
larger than walking staves ; for, had they not been made of wood, or had they been longer than 
walking-staves, the Legate would have had no reason to fear that the people would be scandalized 
at seeing a degraded bishop enter the Council leaning on a staff. Among the modern Greeks, with 
whom it is restricted to patriarchs, the crozier is shaped like a crutch, and used for a support. It 
is remarkable that our ancient croziers invariably contain an internal staff of wood — the original 
crozier — which in after ages was encased in the metallic and jewelled covering, out of veneration to 
the holy man to whom it once belonged. The wood of the Glenarm crozier is quite perfect and very 
hard. The original wooden crozier of the ancient Irish must have been very short, since we find 
that in no case it extends into the crook. It would seem that in old times the croziers throughout 
the whole Church were made of wood ; we may infer this from the case of Photius, already referred 
to. The author of the life of St. Burchard, Bishop of Wurtsburg, informs us that this saint's 
crozier was made of wood. Dr. Daniel Wilson, Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
exhibited at the Dublin Exhibition an oak crozier, found in the tomb of Bishop Tullock, in Kirkwall 
Cathedral, Orkney. However, at times in early Church history we meet with croziers made of the 
precious metals. St. Bemigius, Bishop of Rheims, who lived in the fifth century, bequeathed to 
one of his friends a crozier of embossed silyer. b " Cambutum argenteum figuratum." After all, 

a Lablec. b Flodoard. 
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however, it may have been only covered with silver. On account of the relations between the 
Churches of Ireland and France, the custom of ornamenting croziers was introduced into this 
country at an early period. In the ancient Irish poem by St. Fiech, mention is made of Tassach, 
from whom the saint received the holy viaticum on his death-bed. Tassach was Bishop of Raholp, 
near Downpatrick : he was skilled in the art of a goldsmith ; and in the ancient notes to Fiech's 
Irish hymn, it is particularly stated that the Bachall losa received its precious covering from him. 
" Thassachus fuit faber aerarius S. Patricii. Fuit primus qui Baculum Jesu pretiosi tegumento 
obcelavit. Ecclesia ipsius erat Rathcolptha juxta Dunum ad Orientem." 

I know' only of one Irish crozier (Cardinal Wiseman's) which has on it a legible inscription ; it has 
within the crook the words (I quote from memory, not having seen the crozier since the year 1851): 
" Or do Cuiduiligh agus Maelfinnen" (A prayer for Cuiduligh c and Maelfinnen.) "We may presume 
that men whose names are inscribed on a crozier would be of such importance as to have at least their 
obits chronicled in our Annals. The names Cuiduiligh and Hselfinnen frequently occur in the 
Annals ; but it is most likely that Cuiduiligh, Lord of Feara Tulach (a district in West Meath), 
slain A.n. 978, and Maelfinnen, Bishop of Kells (in Meath), who died a,d. 967 are the persons whose 
names are inscribed on it, as they were contemporary, and lived in the same locality. Thus we 
may suppose that the Cardinal's crozier, evidently belonging to the same age as the Glenarm crozier, 
received its metallic covering about the middle of the twelfth century : however, the original wooden 
crozier, of which the bronze or silver covering is but the shrine, may be four or five centuries^older. 

Giraldus Cambrensis, who hated everything Irish, accuses the Irish people of venerating the 
croziers of their ancient saints more than the books of the Gospels. d He describes them 6 as "baculos 
sanctorum in superiori parte recurvos, auro et argento vel sere contextos." From this description it 
is evident that it is to such as our present specimen he refers. Something similar, no doubt, was the 
celebrated crozier of St. Patrick, which the Irish venerated so much that they conceived the possession 
of it gave a sort of a title to the See of Armagh. For this reason the English, as soon as they 
made themselves masters of Armagh, carried off this venerated object to Dublin, where it remained 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when it was publicly burned in the streets by Archbishop Brown. 

This, as it was the principal crozier in Ireland, warrants a short digression. Saint Bernard 
describes it as " baculum auro tectum et gemmis pretiosissimis ornatum." Thus it appears that at 
the time of Saint Bernard this crozier was adorned with gold and precious stones ; and having been 
held in the highest veneration in the twelfth century, there is no reason to doubt its antiquity. All 
the Lives of Saint Patrick makes mention of it : — they tell us that he received it from a 

c It is strange how frequently the word Cu, a hound, resorted instead to croziers, hells, and other sacred reli- 

enters into the composition of Irish names; the name ques, to give solemnity to their declarations. (Vid, Cotton's 

Cuiduiligh signifies a greedy hound ! Visit* 44.) 

d Until the arrival of the English, the custom of swearing e Topograph. Hibernice. Distinct, iii,, c. 33. 
m the Holy Evangelists was unknown to the Irish, who 
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hermit on an island of the Tyrrhene Sea, to whom it had been given by our Saviour himself, hence 
called in Irish "Bachall Iosa," signifying the Staff of Jesus. According to some accounts the 
hermit's name was Justus, and perhaps this may afford a more probable derivation for its name, and 
lead us to believe that it should be more properly called "the Staff of Justus.' ' I have already 
told the story of its being enshrined or covered by Thassach, Bishop of Raholp. The veneration 
for the croziers of their ancient saint3 was not confined to the Irish : the Scotch were 
equally attached to those of their early missionaries, as we find from the following pas- 
sage, extracted from an anonymous collection of Irish annals, preserved in the Burgundian 
Library at Brussels, (see Adamnan's Life of St. Columia, by Dr. Reeves, page 333): — 
" One time, when Imhar Coming f was a young man, he came to Alba with three great battalions, 
to plunder it. The men of Alba, both lay and clerics, fasted and prayed till morning to God and 
Columbkille ; they made earnest entreaty to the Lord ; they gave great alms of food and raiment to 
the churches and the poor ; received the body of the Lord at the hands of the priests, and promised 
to do all kinds of good works, as their clergy would order them, and that their standard, in going 
forth to any battle, should be the crozier of Columbkille. "Wherefore it is called the cath hhuaidh 
( (i battle victory") from that day to this. And this was a befitting name for it ; for they have often 
gained victory in battle by it, when they placed their hope in Columbkille." We also find the 
Scotch preservingwith the greatest veneration the croziers of St. Donnan, St. Fillan, and St. Kentigern. 
Croziers were at times used in Ireland like that of St. Columbkille in Scotland, as cathachs 
or standards: thus, that of St. Grellan, 8 which has been preserved so late as the year 1836, in 
the family of his Comharhas, the O'Cronelly's, had been borne in battle before the troops of Hy Many. 
AVe learn from the Book of Fenagh, that St. Callin blessed, as a standard for his own tribe, " a cross of 
hazel, cut with one blow, its top piercing its middle." Many of the saints whose croziers have been 
mentioned in this paper were not bishops ; hence, among the Irish and Scotch, we find that abbots as 
well as bishops, in ancient times, were allowed to use the crozier. The present discipline of the Catholic 
Church gives the crozier to bishops, abbots, and abbesses. In order, however, to testify that their 
authority is of a subordinate nature, abbots and abbesses are required to have a veil or sudorium 
suspended from their croziers. The abbots of exempt abbeys lay aside the sudorium, but it is 
always used by abbesses, from whose croziers it generally hangs floating as a banner. In using 
his crozier, a bishop, holding it in his left hand, turns its crook towards the people, to signify 
that his jurisdiction extends over them, while the superior of a religious community turns the 
crook backwards, towards himself, to denote that his jurisdiction extends only over the community 
committed to his charge. 

The following notice of celebrated croziers, preserved formerly in the counties of Antrim and 
Down, may not prove uninteresting to some. In the parish of Kilbrony, the Bishop of Dromore 

f According to Ann. VT$t. Imhar Coming was slain 903. e Viz., Tribes and Cust. of Hy Many. 
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had a raensal, consisting of certain land- tithes and dues, which were appendant on the guardianship 
of the crozier of St. Bromana, or Bronach, a virgin who has given name to that parish. 11 The 
crozier of St. Comgall, the illustrious founder of Bangor (County of Down), was preserved by the 
clergy of Armagh till 1177, when it was taken from them by the English. 

Even still more celebrated than the "Bachall ComhgJiailV was the crozier of St. Mochua, who 
gave name to Mahee Island, in Strangford Lough,* where he erected his church, and where, in after 
ages, his crozier was preserved with religious veneration. Jocelin tells us, as usual, a long legen- 
dary story, that St. Patrick converted at Bright, four miles south of Downpatrick, a swine-herd, 
who in after times became St. Mochua, and that, while he was instructing this youth, a crozier 
sent from Heaven fell between them ; in consequence of which omen, St. Patrick consecrated him 
Bishop of Edrum, or Mahee- Island. — " And the staff is in that church still preserved, and is called 
by the Irish ' The Flying Staff.' And as St. Patrick had advanced this man from the care of 
swine unto the Episcopate, a swine is yearly taken from that territory and paid unto the Church 
of Down." (Jocelin, chap. 31.) 

The following ancient Irish croziers are still in existence : — 

The crozier of Lismore, at present in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. 

At the Dublin Exhibition, in 1852, Dr. Petrie exhibited a highly ornamented and enamelled 
crozier, and portions of six others. 

Cardinal "Wiseman exhibited the crozier already referred to. 

The Jesuits' College at Clongowes exhibited the other crozier already mentioned. 

The Eoyal Irish Academy exhibited a highly ornamented short crozier, and portions of six 
others, from different localities in Ireland, amongst which was the crozier of St. Blathmac, of Corrafin. 

The crozier of St. Bearragh. 

At the meeting of the British Association, for the advancement of science, held in Belfast, in 
1852, when a very large assemblage of Northern Irish antiquities was exhibited in the Belfast 
Museum, there was one imperfect crozier, belonging to the late Mr. Bell of Dungannon. 
Belfast. James O'Lavebty. 



EXPLANATION OP THE PLATE. 
Fra. 1. — A full-size drawing of one side of the crook, the first band, and a portion of the staff, of the Glenarm Crozier. 

The same ornaments occur on the other side, excepting that on it the ornament represented by Fig. 2 is 

substituted for the central cross. 
Figk 3. — An ecclesiastical figure, and the setting of a stone, in front of the cross at A. 
Fig-. 4. — A rude representation of the Crucifixion rivetted to the staff at B, 
Fig. 5. — A restoration of the Glenarm Crozier, in accordance with existing specimens belonging to the Bame date. 

The original terminates a little below the second band at C. 

h Reeves's Down and Connor. l Ibid. 



